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OUTDOOR ART AND THE 
MODERNISTS' MOVEMENT 

There is very little difference, if one 
examines closely, between indoor and 
outdoor art. The landscape painter, 
through the medium of pigments, ren- 
ders a picture with natural elements; the 
landscape architect or gardener works 
with the elements directly but to the 
same end. One, however, is reckoning 
with immediate aspects, whereas the 
other has to take into consideration con- 
stant change; his problem is literally 
that of the moving picture. In either 
instance much the same qualifications are 
essential for success — a love of beauty, 
knowledge of art, sympathy with nature. 



Professor Hamlin and Mr. Lay in 
their articles in this number of Art and 
Progress plainly show the value of well 
ordered design in the development of a 
garden; Mrs. Hutcheson and Mrs. Lei- 
ding in their contributions demonstrate 
the fact that that which is "remade" is 
not always "improved." It is interest- 
ing and significant to note that the art 
of gardening has followed closely the 
art of painting in its development. When 
in Italy the art of painting was at its- 
height, the great villa gardens were 
planned and laid out. In France the 
same is true; also in England. Our own 
country is no exception, though perhaps 
we should parallel the development in 
America with architecture rather than 
painting. Our Colonial gardens were no 
less notable as works of art than were 
our buildings of the same period. In 
recent years enormous strides have been 
taken in art in America. Today our 
painters, our architects and sculptors 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the fore- 
most in the world. And is not the same 
true of our landscape gardeners ? In 
what other land have such gardens been 
created in modern times as in America — 
gardens which are indeed the consumma- 
tion of art? Does not this give indica- 
tion of progress, and also frankly mani- 
fest the interdependence as well as the 
interrelation of the arts ? Architects and 
landscape gardeners are working in uni- 
son, the one providing appropriate set- 
ting for the work of the other; sculptors 
are being commissioned to create foun- 
tains and sun-dials for particular places, 
the chief purpose of which is to serve as 
adornment — to lend beauty and charm; 
painters are being called upon to furnish 
panels for interior mural decoration, and 
to interpret, and so make manifest, the 
beauties in nature ; finally, craftsmen are 
being employed to design and produce 
articles of utility with beauty of color 
and form. And yet we are repeatedly 
told that we are an inartistic people liv- 
ing in a purely materialistic age! 

There is, it is true, a tendency today 
which is not progressive nor encour- 
aging — a tendency to put at naught the 
traditions of the past and minimize the 
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value of beauty. It is not merely revolu- 
tion but anarchy, the disregard of all 
law, and should it find expression in 
landscape gardening as it has in paint- 
ing it would be signalized by the con- 
version of some of the most beautiful 
gardens of the present into barren wastes 
and ash heaps. Perverted, indeed, it 
would seem, would be the taste that pre- 
ferred broken stones and bare earth to 
lawns shaded by stately trees and 
adorned by masses of blossoming plants 
and shrubs, and yet no more striking is 
-this contrast than between the paintings 
by the old masters, upon which now some 
turn their backs in scorn, and the works 
•of the ultra modernists that they profess 
to admire; the barren soil and the mod- 
ernist's painting alike give evidence of 
uncultivation — the similarity is obvious. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the 
public taste could be so preverted, and, 
regarded dispassionately, the danger 
would seem to be small. But, as we find 
so close a relation between indoor and 
outdoor art, will it not be well to pause 
and consider what would be the outcome 
if post-impressionism, cubism, etc., were 
to find expression in our landscape gar- 
dening as it has in our painting; and 
then, in this new light, to ask ourselves 
whether or not on the whole we can bet- 
ter afford to dispense with the element 
•of beauty in one of these branches of art 
•than in the other? 



NOTES 



THE NATIONAL 

ACADEMY OF 

DESIGN 



The National Academy 
of Design opened its 
eighty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition in the Fine 
Arts Building, New York, on March 21st. 
This comprises 290 paintings in oils, 80 
miniatures assembled by the American 
Society of Miniature Painters, and 26 
works in sculpture. The awards were as 
follows: the Thomas B. Clarke prize for 
figure paintings to Ivan G. Olinsky for 
a painting of two young women entitled 
"Confidences" ; the Hallgarten prizes, 
for the tfiree best paintings by American 
citizens under thirty-five years of age, 



respectively to Jonas Lie for a picture 
of New York entitled "Afterglow," to 
R. Sloan Bredin for a landscape, "Mid- 
summer," and to Eugene Speicher for a 
portrait of a man; the Inness gold medal 
for the best landscape to Robert Spencer 
for a picture of a tenement house;, the 
Julia A. Shaw memorial prize to Beatrice 
Whitney for a figure painting, "Odal- 
isque" ; the Isaac N. Maynard prize to 
George Bellows for a portrait of Dr. 
William Oxley Thompson, and the Sal- 
tus medal for merit to Cecilia Beaux for 
a portrait of a lady. This exhibition 
filled, as usual, the three main galleries 
in the Fine Arts Building and overflowed 
into what is known as the Academy 
room. The sculpture and the miniatures 
added variety and interest, but aside 
from these the exhibition was one of the 
best the Academy has held, containing 
a larger number of works with more in- 
trinsic interest and charm than usual. 
Such exhibitions, giving a survey of cur- 
rent production, do much toward estab- 
lishing confidence in the value and prom- 
ise of American art. One picture in this 
exhibition — an autumn landscape by Mr. 
Ben Foster — has been purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum for its permanent 
collection. Reproductions of a number 
of the paintings included in the catalogue 
will be published in a subsequent num- 
ber of Art and Progress. 

the allied A new Professional or- 

artistsof gamzation has been 

.„. formed in New York 

AMERICA _ The A1Hed Art . sts of 

America. The president is Ernest Al- 
bert, the vice-president Hobart Nichols, 
corresponding secretary G. Glenn Newell, 
and treasurer Frank A. Bicknell; these 
together with Jules Turcas, Paul Cor- 
noyer, Charles Bittinger and Arthur 
Crisp form the board of control. That 
the object is progressive rather than rev- 
olutionary is shown both by the fact that 
the president of the National Academy 
of Design and other National Academi- 
cians are members, and by the exhibition 
which the organization has set forth in 
the Municipal Gallery in the Washington 
Irving High School, Irving Place and 



